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about to visit Greece, or to take up the study of modern Greek. 
We ought to add that the authors, though evidently not profound 
scholars, are as evidently capable of writing a much better book 
than they have written. Let us hope they will do so, and soon. 

Thomas Davidson. 



De Alcestidis et Hippolyti Euripidearum Interpolationibus. Disputationis de 
Interpolatione Euripidea Specimen, etc. J. H. Wheeler (Diss.). Bonnae, 
1879. 

In this dissertation Dr. Wheeler has evinced a knowledge of his 
author such as few possess who for the first time undertake the 
fascinating but perilous exploration of the text of Euripides. It is 
indeed a dangerous quest ; for while all are agreed that the ordi- 
nary resources of diplomatic criticism will not suffice to restore the 
image of the poet's art, still so much depends on the critic's con- 
ception of Euripides that many will be found to say, as Dr. Wheeler 
himself confesses, that the objections lie not against the interpola- 
tions but against the poet. The investigator has to encounter at 
every turn the inevitable circle of arguing from the poet to his 
work and from the work to the poet. If we reject inconsistencies, 
repetitions, long-winded declamations, blurs and blotches, because 
they are not Euripidean, we are in danger of setting up an Euri- 
pides of our own, who by means of gradual elimination will cease 
to bear a recognizable resemblance to the portrait by Aristophanes, 
which, with all its exaggerations and distortions, is an unmistakable 
likeness to the original, and this restored Euripides will make it 
harder for us to accept minor inconsistencies, briefer repetitions, 
minuter specks, until we arrive at the condition which Hermann 
so pointedly states in his preface to the Phoenissae: Qui laudis 
illius adipiscendae gratia de industria suspiciones venatur, in eo 
ista obelis ostentandae perspicaciae cupiditas postremo in mor- 
bum vertit, ipsi quidem qui eo morbo tenetur gratum, aliis 
autem molestissimum et paene intolerabilem. But this warning is 
clearly a note of the old school. Euripidean criticism has, during 
the last two decades, gone far beyond the old limit, and in the 
search for truth men cannot be stopped by suspicion of their 
suspicions. Certainly, in Dr. Wheeler's case, the masculine 
honesty of his. purpose adds a special charm to his learning and 
insight. It is not surprising that, in his familiarity with Euripides, 
he should at times rest his athetesis on grounds which might 
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seem almost entirely subjective. True, while he is evidently an 
ardent admirer of Euripides, as is natural, he is not a thorough- 
paced encomiast, as he has shown by his strictures on the Alkestis, 
and he admits freely the weaknesses of his hero. But for all that 
he is intolerant of much that less fastidious critics would pass 
by, and can lay claim to the animus suspicax which Bentley 
demands for the guild, and in his eyes "he is more in fault who 
darkens the poet's good name by defending one spurious verse 
than he who deprives the poet of two good and genuine verses." 
As a specimen of his Euripidean work, Dr. Wheeler has taken 
two of the earlier pieces, the Alkestis and the Hippolytos, because 
their build is clearer, and any interference by the interpolator with 
the natural development would be more evident than in the later 
poems. A detailed statement of the changes which Dr. Wheeler 
proposes, prepared for this number of the Journal, is necessarily 
omitted for want of room. Especially important is the hint which 
the author gives of the evidence which he has gathered that Euri- 
pidean interpolations are due in some measure to inserting trimeters 
in order to make up for cutting choral passages ; and the use which 
he makes of the ' Iiztz61ut<k; xaAuizT6<>.£i><><; in reconstructing passages 
of our Hippolytos is ingenious and interesting. Everywhere Dr. 
Wheeler has the courage of his opinions, and in one place he does 
not hesitate to pronounce a passage much admired by Valckenaer 
nothing but a spurious piece of patch-work ; and this thorough 
honesty of conviction, which I have emphasized before, is much 
needed in the work of American philologians, to whose ranks Dr. 
Wheeler is a valuable accession. 

B. L. G. 



Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets, with an Historical Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes. By Henry M. Tyler, Professor of Greek and Latin 
in Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Boston, Ginn & Heath, 1879. 

Based on Buchholz's well-known Anthologie. With what care 
and knowledge the work has been done may be seen from the fol- 
lowing samples of the commentary, culled from the first few pages. 
Kallinos 1, 1 (the very first note), " id%pis : The form is epic though 
not used in Homer." As it happens, the parallel passage cited by 
the commentators is II. 24, 128 : rio p.i~(pt<; odupo/xevot; xa\ d%euwv. 
Homer uses the word only twice, once as above, once in the form 



